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omitted, there is no punctuation at that place in 
the Folio : 

To be, or not to be (F, C : N :) tbat is the question (F : 
C:N.) 

That flesh is heir to (F ? C, N. ) 'Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die (C, N;) to sleep (F, C; 

N;— ) 
To sleep (F. C : N?) Perchance to dream (F; C : N !) 
Ay, there's the rub (F, C ; N ;) 

Must give us pause (F. C : N. ) There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life (F : C ; N. ) 

In these six lines there are eight places in which 
Professor Neilson punctuates differently from the 
Cambridge editors. Once he restores the period 
of the F. for the colon of later editors ; but twice 
he substitutes a period for the colon of F., and 
once an exclamation mark and once an interro- 
gation for colons of G, and a comma and semi- 
colon of F. 

It would seem that modernization of punctuation 
ought to rectify obvious errors, to supplant the old 
when it is misleading in accord with modern usage, 
and to rectify sophistication due to editorial pecu- 
liarity or to by-gone fashions ; but that one should 
hesitate to adopt changes that alter distinctly the 
appearance of lines or suggest a change in em- 
phasis. The colon marking a pause might still 
be generally retained in Shakespeare as it is in 
editions of Addison or De Foe. 

This matter of the colon, tho not of great im- 
portance in itself, may illustrate the thoroughness 
of Professor Neilson' s editorial work and the im- 
portance which it must have for Shakespearean 
students and editors. It may also serve as an 
example of the numerous questions of detail in the 
text of Shakespeare that still await authoritative 
determination. It cannot be said that the labors 
of the textual critics have resulted in a text of 
Shakespeare that is an authoritative one. The 
monumental works of Dr. Furness and of Messrs. 
Clark and Wright deserve, of course, all respect. 
But the Variorum does not attempt to supply a 
text for the general reader ; and the Cambridge 
Shakespeare is now forty years old, and its later 
revisions have left it still defective in many re- 
spects, which any competent editor to-day would 
alter. A new text is needed for a standard library 
edition, for the use of scholars, and indeed as a 
basis for the school editions which yearly multiply. 
The general principles which should guide its 
editing are well determined, but many matters 
remain that can be decided only by a representa- 
tive body of scholars. 

A committee which would decide on debatable 
questions and which would supervise the editorial 
work of individual members might successfully 
undertake the task. At a time when editions of 



Shakespeare are so numerous, and when elaborate 
reproductions of original editions are so readily 
undertaken, and when collaborative undertakings 
in criticism are in fashion, the opportunity for a 
standard text of Shakespeare seems ripe. 



A. H. Thokndike. 
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La Vie Seint Edmund le Eei : An Anglo-Norman 
Poem of the Twelfth Century, by Denis 
Pyramus, edited, with Introduction and Crit- 
ical Notes, by Florence Leftwich Kavenel. 
Philadelphia, 1906. (Bryn Mawr College 
Monographs, Vol. v, edited by a committee 
of the Faculty : President M. C. Thomas, ex- 
officio ; Professors E. P. Kohler, D. Irons, and 
H. N. Sanders.) 

The basis of this monograph is a new copy of 
the unique London manuscript, executed for the 
editor, we are told, by Mr. E. A. Herbert, and 
reviewed by Miss E. Fahnestock. The editor's 
work consists chiefly in a study of the language of 
the Vie Saint Edmund for the purpose of deter- 
mining the date of the author, Denis Pyramus. 
The conclusion reached is that the Vie Saint 
Edmund was written between 1190 and 1200 ; 
G. Paris previously had placed the work " at the 
end of the twelfth century." The language of 
copyist and author are carefully distinguished, 
and a comparison of the latter is made with the 
language of the Lois Guillaume and the Cam- 
bridge Psalter, of Adgar, Chardri, and Frere 
Angier. "In general," remarks the editor, "the 
language of Adgar corresponds strikingly with 
that of our text" At first sight this opinion 
seems to accord but ill with the date 1190-1200, 
for Adgar is named (p. 48) as of "about 1170," 
— a generation earlier. Mrs. Eavenel, however, 
might have cited Grober, who places Adgar in the 
last decade of the twelfth century. 

It will be remembered that the Vie Saint Ed- 
mund had been edited in part by Michel, in 1838, 
and in full by T. Arnold, in 1892. Mr. Arnold's 
edition was that of a historian who included the 
French poem among the voluminous "Memorials" 
—mostly in Latin— of St. Edmund's Abbey. The 
present editor reproduces, with some fullness, G. 
Paris' severe remarks upon Mr. Arnold's lack of 
preparation for the task of editing an Old French 
text. Mrs. Ravenel adds some strictures of her 
own, complaining that Mr. Arnold neglected ob- 
vious emendations, that he often emended where 
the manuscript is right, and finally that some of 
his conjectures, definitions and notes were absurd. 
In the interest of fairness it seems necessary to 
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show that Mrs. Ravenel lays herself open repeat- 
edly to the same reproaches, and to some others 
no less serious. 

Chief among these is that the editor has gener- 
ally failed to go to the bottom of the linguistic 
questions involved. Of these, we may select two 
as of particular importance : (1) the question of 
metre, and (2) the question as to the reduction 
of ie to e. 

Did Denis Pyramus, as Grober affirms, con- 
struct metrically correct lines, or not ? Mrs. Rave- 
nel' s answer is unsatisfactory. She seems unaware 
that in an Anglo-Norman poem, presumably writ- 
ten in octosyllables, a verse in which a ninth or a 
tenth is the last tonic syllable is on a very different 
footing from that of a verse in which the last tonic 
is the seventh, or even the sixth. Li the text 
before us, lines often remain too long by one or 
two syllables ; others, often easily emended, are 
left too short. 203 ms. and editor : II sentre de- 
manderent quil sunt; obviously, II s' entredeman- 
dent qu'il (or qui) sunt. 1158, Ke la dame ert 
de grant age (read eage). Similarly : 20, met- 
terai for metrai ; 149, pussent for peussent ; 266, 
Oirent for O'ent or Oient ; 308, poines (?) for 
poinz; 627, Son offerande for s'offrande ; 1164, 
of le for al ; 2113, gelins ( !) for gelines ; 1443, 
oiz for oez; 2284, gemist probably for geinst, etc., 
etc. Is hiatus found in mid- verse (e. g., 981, 
2187, 2722, 3416, eta)? The editor does not 
raise this question. 

These are cases where a judicious change miglit 
have restored the author's metre : The editor fre- 
quently inserts or discards a syllable to the detri- 
ment of the metre. 135 MS. : Epusjesque Titer - 
pendragun ; editor: Pusjesque, etc. 1281 ms. : 
Si est mult grant signifiance ; editor : Si est [de'] 
mult, etc. 3414. ms. : Par force ks unt en nefs 
mis ; editor : en [lur] nefs, etc. So 1455, 2722, 
etc. Moreover, Mrs. Ravenel seems not to un- 
derstand the proper use of the sign of dieresis : 
103, Sa'isnes (Saisnes correctly 419) ; 1438, ait 
habeat ; 2404, tra'istrent ; 794, reseewt ; 2889, 
dulceur (!), etc. 

Still more serious liberties are taken with cor- 
rect readings of the manuscript in the supposed 
interest of metre, or of grammar : ne is often 
altered to ni (148, 1731, 2798, etc.); departir is 
transferred to the First Conjugation (381 ; the 
rime-word lotir is well known) ; miedi is replaced 
by midi (1181, 1449); tel, and other adjectives 
of Declension II, are forced to appear as tele, etc. 
(1441, 1545-6, 2899, 2900) ; respons is changed 
to response (2328) ; requeste to requist (?) (3483 ) ; 
coinle to coint (510, 1047, 1343) ; le boelin to la 
boeline (1381), altho boelin occurs in rime at 
1455 ; oeeement to ooisent (2342) ; pais 1 must be 



'By a confusion of ideas, Mrs. Bavenel refers to the 
word pats (p. 17) as one containing " a true diphthong." 



read as one syllable (1973); the Old French 
word-order- is le vus 2 not vus le (2238), etc., etc. 
The French language, unfortunately for the 
poets but happily for scholars, has never possessed 
this high degree of elasticity : the editor's seint- 
ment (1654) must — not may — be seintement; 
erraidement (3416, 3427) and eutendantement 
(1832) cannot stand ; soventement (2874) is in- 
admissible as well as unnecessary ; vaslez (3659), 
introduced instead of the obscure vasez of the 
manuscript, did not rime in the twelfth century 
with desvez, nor has the difference between the 
two vowels involved disappeared from modern 
French. 

For the matter of the date of Denis Pyramus 
and his work, the question, Had or had not ie 
been reduced to e? has its importance. As is 
known, compositions not showing this change were 
placed by Suchier in the first period of Anglo- 
Norman literature. Mrs. Ravenel states (p. 18) 
that in the Vie St. Edmund " not more than half 
a dozen " examples are found where ie and e rime : 
"187, bacheler : conquester " (this, of course, is 
not a case in point, baeheler being good Old 
French) ; " 1553 [error for 1653] jtistiser : mer" 
(a suspicious couplet, and cp. 715, justisier : mes- 
tier, and 771, justisiers : dreituners). A rapid 
review of the rimes in question reveals some 290 
pairs with e unmixed, and about 120 with ie un- 
mixed. There remain, however, 3189 cessez : 
jugiez, 869 waimenter : cmiseillier, and 3133 
enfundrer : dreeier, a percentage so small as 
hardly to warrant the exclusion of the Vie saint 
Edmund from Suchier's first group. Equally in 
need of a more thorough examination, because of 
their bearing upon the question of date, were the 
rimes like 2974, merci%6 : conqueste (add 681, 877, 
1343, 3965, 2720). Here, it seems, Denis Pyra- 
mus is to be classed with Wace and Guillaume le 
Clerc, while in Marie's Lais we find a case of the 
later mereiier. z 

Two or three other questions of language * are 
dismissed either with a hasty generalization, or 
overlooked. At page 18 the editor states that 
"-ant does not rhyme regularly with -ent : cp., 
however, 1459, talent : portant." Mrs. Ravenel 
omits to mention that at 1587 we have talent : 
orient, and that orient (not oriant) seems assured 
for the author (cp. 400, 1179, 1471, 2090). A 
glance into Suchier's Grammar (p. 67) would 
have shown that the Norman poets, including 

a The editor leaves unchanged throughout the incorrect 
li (tonic masculine) in spite of the rather broad hint of 
the rime hi : ambedui (3443, and 3603). 

8 Cp. Suchier's Chammatilc, p. 24. 

* I refer to the questions (1) as to the metrical value of 
words of the type of eiistes, empereur, decoleiir, etc, in 
which syneresis would be surprising indeed ; (2) as to the 
metrical value of maladie, veraie, -eient, etc.; (3) as to the 
word eoesque, which Denis Pyramus seems at times to use 
as a word of two syllables. 
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Marie, employ talent and talant ; to these Denis 
Pyramus should have been added. 

Insufficient care has been given to the punctu- 
ation. At times a dependent phrase is cut off 
from the principal clause (1685-6), or from its 
verb (1841). Indeed, the editor not infrequently 
places a period in the beam, milieu of a sentence 
(1297, 2119, 2122, 2309). B 

As a linguistic study the work is somewhat pre- 
tentious and, on the whole, superficial. It can 
hardly be said to be worthy of the tradition estab- 
lished by Prof. Menger at Bryn Mawr College. 
Had the author omitted nearly all the introduc- 
tory matter ; had she attacked the text soberly 
and carefully, aiming to assemble and arrange all 
the material furnished (much of it is of great 
interest) ; had she then succeeded in formulating 
satisfactory answers to a few of the more important 
questions of metre and grammar ; had she ap- 
pended to the whole a fairly complete glossary — 
a real and important service would have been ren- 
dered to Romance studies. As the work lies before 
us, there is doubt whether — aside from the new 
copy of the manuscript (executed by others) and 
with the further possible exception of the asso- 
ciation of Denis Pyramus with Adgar, as men- 
tioned above — this effort on the part of the editor 
has led to any important results. In fact, as G. 
Paris said of Mr. Arnold's edition of the Vie Saint 
Edmund, " This edition can render but very little 
service during the period which must elapse before 
a better oue appears." 



T. Atkinson Jenkihb. 
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The King's English [Preface signed H. W. F. 
and F. G. F.]. Second edition. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1906. 

The King's English, the second edition of which 
follows immediately on the first, is a new instance 
of an old and well-known type of composition. 
Its title might have been Five Thousand Errors of 
English Speech ; for it takes its place with that 
long list of books which strive to teach one how to 
speak and write English by telling what one may 
not do. The compilers have shown great industry 
and not a little judgment in collecting their ex- 
amples. Among British sources, the newspapers 
and a few modern authors such as Stevenson, 
Huxley, BensoD, Miss Corelli, etc., are chiefly 

6 The line references in the Introduction are provokingly 
inexact. On page 18, out of 19 references, seven are in- 
correct. In a cursory reading, serious misprints were 
noted in 11. 145, 563, i611, 1818, 2327, 3840. 



drawn upon. The British citations have thus the 
pertinency of contemporary use. The same can- 
not be said for the examples from American Eng- 
lish, Emerson and Prescott being the only Amer- 
ican writers from whom frequent illustrations are 
taken. These authors serve fairly well, however, 
to point the compilers' moral, which is the 
viciousncss of American usage. The material of 
the book is well ordered, so that one inclined to 
use it can do so conveniently and rapidly. 

The one canon of use which the book recog- 
nizes is correctness. It assumes a sort of hard 
and fast standard etiquette of English speech, 
familiar, of course, to the compilers but assumedly 
unknown to the rest of the world. This etiquette 
the compilers graciously set forth for the guidance 
of others less fortunate than they. Much of their 
counsel is undoubtedly good, as indeed is true of 
most conventional books of etiquette ; but the tone 
of authority, not to say superiority, with which it 
is presented is surely calculated to drive all except 
the most humble-minded into a perverse rebellion 
against even such of their decisions as are innocent. 
There are, however, instances enough which offer 
ground for reasonable difference of opinion. Open- 
ing the book at random, we find illustrations on 
almost every page. Thus the following sentence, 
from the London Times, "A boy dressed up as a 
girl and a girl dressed up as a boy is, to the eye 
at least, the same thing," we are told must have 
the verb in the plural. Yet on logical grounds 
how easy it is to defend either singular or plural 
in the sentence. In the following sentence from 
Stevenson, "But though I would not willingly 
part with such scraps of science, I do not set the 
same store by them," the compilers ask us to 
change would to should. Thackeray is chastised 
for writing that instead of whether in the sentence, 
" I doubt, I say, that Becky would have selected 
either of these young men." For the sentence, 
What wonder that the most docile of Russians 
should be crying out, ' how long ! ' we are told 
that the ' correct ' punctuation would be : — 
long?"? If this is correct, let us even dwell 
in our error ! 

The defenders of King's English are — not un- 
expectedly though quite gratuitously— the sworn 
enemies of American English, Mr. Kipling, for 
his sins, being classed with the Americans. The 
compilers admit that Mr. Kipling is "a very 
great writer," but strongly fear that "he and his 
school are Americanizing" the British public. 
This Americanization is shown in " a sort of re- 
morseless and scientific efficiency in the choice of 
epithets." Several illustrations are quoted which 
are said to be "extremely efficient" — their effi- 
ciency apparently being their defect. The com- 
pilers wisely attempt no logical defense of their 
position, but conclude with the following familiar 



